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N BALANCE of paymens ac- 
counts with foreign countries, a 
phenomenon of international character 
and manifested in an increasing num- 


ber of countries which are passing 


through a phase of intensive econo- 
mic development, results from an im- 


’ possibility to cover import requirements 


. 
4 


with their own exports, which is caused 
by a number of wider and deeper fac- 
toms — a reflection of general econd- 
mic relations. As a rule, deficits in 
the payment balance sheet, in so far as 


“more intensive investments are made, 


are only increased with the prospect of 
being balanced after a longer period. 
Essentially, this problem is one of 
economic backwardness of the various 
countries and areas, as the basic cause 


—19f deficit in the payment balance, as 
well as the question of financing eco- 


nomic development. 


The economic 
backwardness of a-large part of the 
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world and, on the other hand, the 
existence of high industrialization, 
with a tendency of further deteriora- 
tion, as well as the disproportion cau- 
sed by the introduction of automation 
and use of atomic energy for indu- 
strial purposes — constitutes a serious 
problem for both the developed and 
under-developed countries, as this in- 
creases existing contradictions between 
the developed and under-developed 
areas. There is no dobut that the 
slackening of economic expansion 
could be mitigated and a new impulse 
given to international trade by the 
abolition of existing restrictions, gra- 
dual liquidation of bilateral relations, 
removal of the regional and bloc signs 
from various liberal me asures. However, 
all the existing restrictions are only the 
result of deeper changes in world eco- 
nomy, so that this question too can- 
not be solved apart from other basic 


questions. Speaking in principle, there 
exist possibilities for wider arrange- 
ments for basic raw materials and 
other staple products of the under- 
developed areas, which would doubt- 
less contribute to the stabilization of 
international economy, but this would 
also be a temporary and partial so- 
lution. The essential question and its 


solution lies in acceleration of the de- 


velopment of the under-developed 
countries. 

The following, as contained in the 
report of the President, was discussed 
and adopted at the session of the 
ECOSOC, in July 1953: 

— Development of the production 
of raw materials in the under-develo- 
ped countries should evolve parallel 
with a measure of industrialization, 
which will not only turn these coun- 
tries into. producers but also into con- 


sumers of raw materials This will 


: 2: cece” dis” would — 
Pa / mai kets for ‘S indusriali 
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not affect the increase of the 
_ production of food stuffs, which would 


opulation in the poorer countries. 
Finally, industrialized countries 
should have no fear of the industriali- 
zation of under-developed countries, 
But. they should, for their part, make 
the greatest effort to raise the skill 
“of their manpower and ensure in- 
‘vestments with a view to improving 
the quality of their production“. 


CAUSES OF PAYMENT BALANCE 
DEFICIT 


YUGOSLAVIA. like many other 
eA. countries, suffers from a chronic 
deficit of the payment balance which 
has become aggravated in the post- 

war years, though it actually has its 

roots in the pre-war period. Althought 

this deficit is connected with intensive 
investment construction pursued with 

_ the object of eliminating the inherited 

= backwardness, it has not been caused 
by that alone. The tendency of de- 
terioration of the structure of our fo- 

reign trade balance has been felt ever 

since the world economic crisis. At 

first this manifested in the gradual 
decline of trade up to 1939, and when 

the economic situation worsened as a 
result of war devastations, commercial 
exchanges ~showed an adverse ba- 
_lance. If one starts from the as- 
sumption that investment is the basic 

and only cause of deficit in the pay- 

ment balance, then the suspension of 
investments might be the most effi- 
cacious method to remove it. The 
complexity of our situation is preci- 

sely in that it is mot only a question 

of a new burden of investments, but 

also of the settlement of long-term 
problems from the past. The basic 
cause of the adverse balance of our 
payments account over a longer pe- 

riod lies in the inadequately developed 
economy. The increase/iof this adverse 
balance has only been accelerated by 
intensiv eindustrialization which 


con- 
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rca if this exits 
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_ primarily lead to hardship for the 


ports. It ees 
- ficit would have I 
it might have been poss possible to ensure 
its quicker balancing, had all the eco- 
nomic branches developed more har- 
moniously. However, our own means 
were inadequate im past investments 
too. Furthermore, orientation chiffly 
towards basic industry, in the initial 
period of investments, has proved not 
only justified and necessary from the 
viewpoint ‘of principle, but also in 
view of the economie situation in 
which we have found ourselves in the 
last ten years: isolation and economic 
blockade for political reasons by the 
eastern European countries aimed at 
threatening*our independence. 


The case of our country, specific 
regarding the causes of the occurence 
of deficit the payment balance, as 
well as in consideration of the ways 
and measures for its elimination, is 
otherwise common with that of other 
under-developed countries: an inade- 
quately developed economy. Further- 
more — a general characteristic is 
manifest — inadequate domestic means 
for economic development. 


If the basic cause of imbalance in 
foriegn trade exchanges is inadequate 
development, and this is actually so, 
just as it is the cause for the already 
existing dangers of economic stagna- 
tion, as well as the possible cause of 
others, then the question of the de- 
velopment of under-developed coun- 
ries becomes a first-class internatio- 
nal economic problem. If the financing 
of this development has become the 
imperative of the future economic rea- 
lity, then the solution of the problem 
has a two-fold benefit and interest: 
it helps the development of backward 
countries and provides for the further 
growth of international economic ex- 
pansion. Hence the question of finan- 
cing is of first-class international 
significance. 

It is a fact that efforts are being 
made to finance the development of 
under-developed céuntries on a bila- 
teral basis, with the cooperation of 
state factors, through export of pri- 
vate capital (true, on moderate lines 
and to ,stable markets“), that the 
practice of financing on regional and 
bloc lines has been going on for a 
long time, and that the intervention 


direction contribute “not ea ton 


alee Z he 
the living standard in| 
riod, ibd aie Bis? 
tion of a wider international « 
problem. The successes scored in 


the international stabilization” sa, 
ly. For this reason further efforts | 
our country as well as by other ina- 
quately developed countries, should be ; 
made on a wider economic scale, and 
should be encouraged. This is a que- 
stion of the financial development ©! 
the under-developed countries as an 
international problem, and here again 
practice and opinions differ. 


METHOD AND FORMS OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL FINANCING 


a Bs existing variants can be re- 
duced to the following: : 

a) only the domestic financing of’ 
economic development can ensure con- 
ditions for the actual sovereignty of 
the country. Of course, considerable 
national means are primarily to be 
ensured, but practice shows that they 
are far from being adequate. Therefore 
the financing of economic development — 
from outside, no matter in what form, 
must be provided without any condi- 
tions attached, especially such condi 
tions as would affect the political and — 
economic independence of the debtor- : 
countries. : 

b) International financial aid is ~ 
really necessary, but it should be rea- — 
lized exclusively in the form of pri- 
vate investments. That private finan- 
cing has been oriented exclusively: to- 
wards the drawing of profits, has been _ 
evident for a long time. Private finan- 
cing ingores the national interests of | 
the individual countries, and con- 
centrates on those branches which © 
bring the quickest and largest profits. | 
As a rule, therefore, such interests or _ 
private capital can hardly be harmo- 
nized with the policy of struggle for 
the emancipation of the economies of 
various backward countries, so they 
cannot be an efficacious method for | 
financing that development. 

c) International financial aid is in- 
deed necessary, but only with a view 
to financing private investments. This 


- without ieterfering in he tereal af- 
fairs of the interested countries. Is it 
possible, perhaps, that Yugoslavia alo- 
ne is excluded from this? Probably it 
is so, because we are revisionists”, 
and are not entitled to opportunities 
for developing our economy and the- petre and copper in Chile. 
reby strengthening our independence. The consequence of this ae t 
~~ in the past was pte econo: 


not assistance or any 
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sements. The materializa- 
1¢ agreements would have re- 
in an increase of our mutual 


ed meat in ke and rapes. 
nange, while their renouncing | 
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A Look at South America 
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en imports, such se a Ee <e 
sport etc. Such an economic relations- 
hip resulted in constant foreign pay- 
os: ment difficulties, turning economic into — 
Fa fe political dependence. ee 


This burdensome legacy has Tedato- 
a strong reaction against past methods — 
and to a trend towards all-round eco- — f ae 
nomic development: exploitation of S53 
ali natural resources, the development — ie a 


A Yugoslav parliamentary delegation recently spent a month in South 
. America, where it visited Brazil, Uraguay, Argentina and Chile. At our 
request, the leader of the delegation, Dr. Ales Bebler, president of the 
Foreign — Political Committee of the Yugoslav parliament, has given us 
his impressions from that interesting visit. 
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F ROM a short journey through 
several South American coun- 
tries, Brazil, Uraguay, Argentina and 
Chile, I have reached the conclusion 
that some of the fundamental facts 
and tendencies of that continet are not 
clearly understood in our part of the 
world. 

Above all, I have in mind the fol- 
lowing two facts and tendencies which 
are evident there. 

First. South America has vast unpo- 
pulated or sparsely populated areas and 
-unexploited natural resorces. It is a 
continent in which, in some ways, 
self-realisation in only now dawning. 
It is only now becoming aware of the 
great possibilities its own territories 
hold, of the enormous extent of the 
territoriy which, with an effort, could 
become flourishing agricultural and 
cattle-rearing land, of its untapped 
hydro-electric power, and of the wealth 
of oil and other mineral to be found 
there. 

It is widely said there that the eco- 
nomists have calculated that even with 
the present level of technical achieve- 
ment, South America alone could feed 
one billion people. 

Tihs fact naturally encourages a 
tendency to conquer the virgin land 


and to exploit its natural wealth. This 
tendency is manifest and plays a more 
decisive part in the policy in some 
places than in that of othere. 

It is most clearly seen in Brazil, 
where the above-mentioned trend is 
known as ,the policy of internal co- 
lonization“. This policy is reflected in 
the decision of the government to start 
the construction of a new capital 900 
km. inland from the coast (which is 
so far the only thickly populated 
area), in a part which is now unin- 
habited and half desert, but where there 
are favourable conditions for the de- 
velopment of mining and agriculture. 

Something similar, but on a smaller 
scale, can be seen in Uraguay, where 
much grazing land is being put under 
the plouhg for the growing of wheat, 
and where the virgin land is now being 
used as pasturage. 

A consequence of these circumstan- 
ces and of this policy is that South 
America, unlike other under-developed 
countries, for example most of the 
Asian countries, feels no pressure of 
population. On the contrary, she takes 
in immigrants from Europe and Asia, 
especially Japanese. The economic de- 
velopment allows the absorption, wit- 
hout any difficulty, of not only the 


of all branches of agriculture and cat- 


tle-rearing, all types of mining, and 
above all towards the building up of 
the manufacture of semi-finished pro- — 
ducts and even of machines. . 


A consequence of the past econo- 
mic situation was that the oil indu-— 
stry was not developed: but now dril- 
ling has begun everywhere in this oil- 
rich land, and oil production is ra- 
pidly increasing. State companies such 
as ,,Petrobras“ in Brazil, have been 
formed for its exploitation and the na- 
tional character of these companies 
has become one of the. central politi- 
cal issues. 


Throughout the whole continent, 
iron mines, steel plants and machine 
factories are being opened up. Brazil, 
Argentina and Chile already produce 
several million tons of steel a year. 
In Brazil alone there are, under con- 
struction, twelve factories for different 
types of motor vehicles, from motor- 
cycles to buses and tractors. 

Their present policy is to seek for 
foreign capital from as many countries 
as possible. The Brazlilian vehicle fac- 
tories, for example, are being built by 
firms of various nationalities, such as 
Volkswagen and Alfa-Romeo, besides 


Genera! Motors. According to regu- 
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siethod of financing cannot be easily 


harmonized. with wider social inte- 


rests. It can be taken as a source of 
financing only on the assumption that 
private enterprise is subordinate to 
this interest. 


ene stand point, as well 
as her practice, has always been that 


‘none of the above-mentioned sources 


of financing which contribute to the 
development of under-developed coun- 
tries, are to be neglected, at the same 
time recognizing that under present 
conditions a decisive role can only be 
played by a broad action of internatio- 
nal public financing, and this prefera- 
bly in the framework of United Nations, 
It goes without saying that we are 
not unconditionally in favour of all 
forms. Or rather: none of these forms 
has been acceptable, nor will be in the 
future, if there is a single reason or 
suspicion that it might clash with our 
independent state policy, either on the 
internal or the international plane. 


In financing our development, as 
was already stated, we made use of 
foreign sources, in addition to enga- 
ging to the greatest possible extent 
our own financial means. In the first, 
initial period of construction, most of 
the foreign credits were secured from 
the Eastern European countries. With 
the publication of the Cominform Re- 
solution an attempt was made, on 
behalf of ,socialism“, to destroy in- 
dependent socialist Yugoslavia. As 
such an act, in itself, was not sufficient 
seriously to demage the _ interests 
0: our country (incidentally, it caused 
much greater damage to the authors 
of the resolution and to the interna- 
t onal workers’ movement), the initia- 
tors of this savage campaign gave the 
4fgnal for what was logical in such a 
cAfhpaign: for a complete economic 
Biotkade, political isolation, with a 
vitwto liquidating ‘our independence. 
As a result of this action, Yugoslavia 
fount hetself in a situation in which 
Rer ‘broad Investment front of con- 
staliction’ "was paralysed to a conside- 
Pate eae eihe do that only a quick dis- 
covery” ‘oF i@w!ossibilities could en- 
site the tontinuation of the econo- 
tye develdpnients which had been star- 
fed! ThE Toss Buffered by the Yu- 
goslav ecdtSinfowlty to this action 
04! theceasrern’ Ewibpeatt countries, are 
teceparabla.cdet showld) be noted that 
the! creditev obtained {brerthe other side 
were “nogniqdites favqarable to begin 
sithpubuesthbereidnditionsiswere con- 
sidérablycatverdde dnd hmprowed during 
lies nebognitions,A 2100! 
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A YUGOSLAV. EXPERIENCE 


1B CONNECTION with the pro- 
lem of financing Yugoslavia’s 
development, history has repeated 
itself in relation to the USSR. 

An agreement on investment cre- 
dits running to 110 milion dollars 
was signed with the Soviet Union on 
January 12th, 1956. The agreement 
was concluded for a period of ten 
years at 2 per cent interest, and was 
«3 be used for the construction of two 
artificial fertilizer factories, one ther- 
mal power station, the delivery of 
equipmnet for the reconstruction and 
expansion of some mines, as well as 
for the complete equipment for gas 
dehydration .The fulfilment of this 


agreement was to start immedaitely 


and was to be completed within a pe- 
riod of three years. 

On August 1, 1956 a second in- 
vestment agreement, amounting to 175 
million dollars, was conculded with 
the USSR (with the participation of 
the Democratic .German Republic, 
providing for the complete financing 
of an alluminium industry (100,000 
tons of annual output). 

Last year, the creditor endeavoured 
t2 put off the fulfilment of these 
agreements, but on July 29 ‘of the 
same year, their fulfilment programme 
was nevertheless worked out in detail. 

We were convinced that the obli- 
gations undertaken on both sides 
would be consistently and fully car- 
ried into effect. We had not férgot- 
ten the year 1948, but our mutual 
relations, at least so we believed, 
were in the course of deepening and 
strengthening. Besides, other facts ser- 
ved to assure us that this was so. 

The Belgrade Declaration laid down, 
inter alia, that the Governments of 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yu- 
goslavia and the USSR would: 

— take all the necessary measures 
for establishing a normal state of af- 
fairs on the basis of which a normal 
development of relations would be 
ensured with the object of expanding 
cooperation between the two countries 


in all fields in which the two Go- 
vernments were interested; 
— strengthen economic ties and 


expand economic cooperation between 
the two countries. 

— With this objett in view the two 
Governements agreed to take the ne- 
cessary measures for putting en end to 
the situation resulting from disloca- 
tion of normal economic relations 
between the two countries. 

— They also agreed to take steps 
for the conclusion of indispensable 


es agreements heheh oaet ‘regulate d 
facilitate the development of econo- 


mic relations as mentioned above. © 
— The Belgrade Declaration itself 


formulated that the economic agree- 


ments should serve for ,advancement 
of mutual and international economic 
cooperation and the removal of all 
those factors in economic relat‘ons 
which hinder trade exchanges and 
check the development of the p-o- 
ductive forces in the world, within the 
framework of national economies”. 

However, on May 27th this year the 
Government of the Soviet Union in- 
formed the Yugoslav Government of 
the new dates for the utilization of 
investment credits, formally proposed 
new terms (the postponement was real- 
ly for ten years) while essentially and 
practically abolishing them unilate- 
rally. 


It must be clear to all that this 
has again inflicted irreparable losses 
on™‘our country. This does not call 
for any assurance or proof, as it was 
precisely what the initiators reckoned 
on. But this is only one aspect of the 
unilateral renouncing of investment 
agreements. 


It is well-known to both our people 
and the international public that Yu- 
goslavia advocates, defends and pur- 
sues, in her foreign policy practice, 
the principles of peaceful coexistence: 
equal cooperation with all nations, 
respect of the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of every country, while being 
against blocs and bloc policy. We were 
expected to join the camp, and even 
threats were uttered in this con- 
nection, to make us join the camp. 
ir is not improbable, therefore, that 
the renouncing of investment credits 
was made with the object of bringing 
this about. 


Unfortuantely we have had another 
awkward 


experience in connection 
with the granting of credits ,,...without 
any political stirngs attached“. It may 


Re assumed that our experience will 


be useful, and not to us ‘alone. 


The problem of development of the 
under-developed countries and its fi- 
nancing is, in view of what has been 
said so far, an international question. 
This standpoint has also been adopted 
by the economic body of the United 
Nations, ECOSOC. The resolution on 
the creation of SUNFED was voted by 
all countries, including the Soviet 
Union. In the concrete case of Yu- 
goslavia — who tried to solve this 
question of her development partly by 
agreement ona bilateral basis with the 
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ad the unilateral foreign 
c ties — as well as the two 
1 tendencies which derive from 
facts — internal colonisation and 
striving for economic indenpen- 
nce — must be kept in mind when 
considering South Americas’s place in 
the modern wolrd. They explain a cer- 
-albofnes of that continent from 
pternational events. This self-absorp- 
tion has deep-rooted causes. 


= 


_ The first fact, and attempts to 
vercome it, have led to the with- 
tawal into themselves of the majo- 
rity of the South American countries) 
This situation is reminiscent of the 
isolationism of the United States in 
_the last century, when she was engaged 
in opening up the middle and far 
_ west. 


_ The second fact, and attempts to 
overcome it, have resulted in the con- 
centration of political effort, in the 
_ field of foreign affairs, to achieve 
--economic equality with, and indepen- 
4 dece from, those higly developed fore- 
- ign countries which were and still are 
_ in a dominant position in that con- 
-tinent. The form which this effort 
takes will of cource be dictated by the 
balance of power. 


The conclusion one is forced to 
_ draw from these observations is, in my 
opinion, that South America should not 
be expected to start playing over-night 
a role in international politics in ac- 


r 


a cordance with its size, wealth and po- 

_ pulation (Brazil alone has over 60 
million inhabitants). But one can also 

“conclude that the influence of that 
continent in international economic 

and political affairs is constantly in- 

creasing, and that it will someday 
attain a very important place in those 
fields. 

Only this summer this question was 
put forward publicly and from an 
authorative source. It was only put 
forward, it is true, but is a sign of the 

times and of the direction of the mo- 
vement of history in that part of the 


— world. 
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The Prime Minister_of Norway, Mr Gerhardsen, is coming 
an official visit to Yugoslavia ou September 25. In connectio 
his visit, the Norwegian Ambassador to Yugoslavia, Mr Dag Bi 


has been kind enough to write the following article on Yugoslav-Nor- 2 


wegian friendly cooperation for us: + ae 


fens 1 th sO 
Hs yeaa and Yugoslavia are fairly wide apart geographically. Before the W 


there were not many Norwegians who knew Yugos'avia ‘from personal experience, 
and I suppose the same applies to Yugoslavs as regards Norway. But the mutual 
interest in each other's countries was there, as one can easily see when studying a 


bibliography of books, translations and publications in the two countries during 
those years. 3 


Beh 

The second World War came to Yugoslavia a little later than to Norway. I can 

well remember, being in occupied Norway at that particular time, the excitement 
and stimulus it gave us when we heard that Yugoslasia had risen, had foiled all 


attempts’ to succumb to Hitler and had started her struggie against the then seemingly 
invincible aggressor. 


Long and hard years followed, harder for Yugoslavia than for Norway. But our 
peop'e, too, suffered. And the common suffering and struggle united us in spirit. It 
was also a matter of great satisfaction to the Norwegians that some countrymen of 
ours were able to help some of the Yugoslav prisoners, who had been taken to Hitler's 
concentration camp in Northern Norway. 


After the war the good relations have been carried over into quieter times. 


As we well know peace-time has, however, not meant the absence of pressing and 
urgent problems, both on the internal front and in the international field. 


Some of the problems our two countries have in common, chief among them the 
task of developing the natural resources of mountainous countries, rich in possibilities, 
but short of capital. 


Other problems are of a different nature. Both the geographical position, the 
history and the social systems make it necessary for our two peoples to tackle them 
in different ways. In our political organization our two countries are wide apart. 
Internationally, Norway has chosen to become a member of NATO in order to sa- 
feguard her security. Yugoslavia has chosen to safeguard hers along the different 
road of non-alignment with any bloc. 


It is not for any of us to pass judgment on the foreign or internal policy of 
the other country — or of any country for that matter. On the contrary, I think that 
we both adhere to the principle of non-interference in other nations’ affairs. 


Such an attitude has made it easy for us to co-operate with each other in many 
fields and on many occasions, both inside and outside the most important international 
organization of our days, the United Nations, We trade with each other, we have 
signed a Cultural Agreement, providing for cultural and scientific exchanges. And last 
but not least, there is a growing amount of travel developing between Yugoslavia and 
Norway in both directions. 

Among the visitors to our country have been leading personalities of eee 
political and social life, including Vice-Chairman of the Federal Executive Council, 
Edvard Kardelj and Foreign Minister Koca Popovic. Foreign Minister Halvard Lange 
has been invited to and visited Yugoslavia. 


When the Prime Minister of Norway, Einar Gerhardsen, arrives in Yugoslavia 
on September 25th for a week's stay, l am sure that that visit vill be not only a 
pleasure for Prime Minister Gerhardsen and his party, but will also contribute to 
better understanding and closer co-operation between Yugoslavia and Norway. Both 
our countries can only gain through it. And we might even, with all modesty, count 
it as a positive contribution with a bearing an the general atmosphere outside our 


own respective frontiers. 
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1g ae toased at ‘atiaaciieg! Asian ath 
eG entertained in the famous Majes- 
, not only high honours, 
ie respect. “Not so , long om, statesmen from Asia, 

in reports and at public gatherings, expressed 
Asia was making history, new history, the 
ration, pacification and friendship. Asia was 
et Asian slanguage" , in the well known Asian 


“high Chinese note on anti-colonialism which was 
lik everything else that was said in Peking about 
lependence, the economic needs of and possibilities 


on between Asia and Africa. 


tunately the chords of the-well known agreement on 
principles of coexistence concluded by Chu En lai, 
hru oS U Nu are no longer played. Now, ,eastern winds“ 
are blowing from Peking, winds which are allegedly pushing 
ck western winds“. All foreign political manifestations are 
designed to fan and encourage these winds, which are finally 
suppress the winds from the West. This gives rise to unusual 
and dangerous ideas. For instance: ,We do not believe that 
nuclear weapons are exceptionally powerful. We do not con- 
+h #, sider that nuclear weapons could destroy humanity“, wrote 
nie <ChenhYi, the Foreign Minister, in the statement to the West 
aby, ‘German paper, »Die Welt* , some time ago. The Stalinist 
thesis about ,just wars“, in which imperialism must be destro- 
--yed, is being revived. 


All this, as is easy to see, is in direct contradiction with 


Y the spirit of Bandung. But it is difficult to explain the reas- 
ons and motive for this change. Any attempt to do so would 
fail, without a review of the conditions under which present- 

7 day China has grown, under which it is developing now. 
q 
> Firstly, no one can say that there is a fixed, consistent 


or continuous Chinese foreign policy. The first days of the 

i People’s Republic of China, when, under cold war conditions, 

~—s the country fought for recognition, differed greatly from the 

days of the first Geneva Conference, when that great Far 

‘Eastern country appeared on the international stage, and 

t. when, in the era of Bandung and the five principles of coexis- 

_—tence, it began to play a positive international role. Those 

' days iitturn differed very much from the present time, when 

Bandung has been superseded by bloc interests and considera- 
tions, 


_The brief period of less than ten years of the existence 
of the Pseple’s Republic of China bore the marks of constant 
rises and falls in international politics, of the sudden changes 
which characterized the restless post-war period. From the 
intervention in Korea to the Geneva Agreement on Indochina, 
from Bandung to the present day, China's policy was, now 
that of a victim of international circumstances, now that of a 
international 


judge in relations. 


Two things, it may be said, influence these oscillations 
cf Chinese foreign policy. One is the struggle of that young 
country, which has just emerged from revolution, for affirma- 
t'on, independence and equality in international relations; and 
tie other, as important, is the difficulty of its 


which is just 


two matters constantly intermingle ane 
actions in the country’s foreign policy. = 


a with exaltation and dignity. There was always pre-. 
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nel Reveloprieae the Teds against 


‘The People’s Republic of China had the 
B coming into existence in 1949, at the peak of te 
At that time the struggle for hegemony waged by 
Powers, even after the tragical division of spheres of 
was fiercest in the Far East, and China, in fact, 


traces on the young Chinese state. What then charac 
the affairs in the Far East was not only America’s act 
ie, her aspirations to regain her lost positions in China, 
Stalin himself was pulling political strings, preventing | 
Peking government from normalizing its relations with of 

countries, and from taking its place in the United Natio: 
It may be interesting to recall here that on March 15, 1 
after a large number of Americans had criticized their 
vernment for throwing away 6 billion dollars on assistanc 1 
the losing side in China, Mr Atcheson, the American Secret: 
of State, asked his countrymen to grasp the reality: ,T 
facts“, he said, ,are common to all Asian peoples: one is 
rebellion against the conception that poverty and misery are 
normal things of life, and the other is revolt against foreign 
domination. No matter whether this domination has the for 
of colonialism or whether it assumes the cloak of imperialism 
— it is finished for good. The Asian people have had enough 
of it, and they do not want it any more“. As far as China| 
was concerned, Atcheson said that.he was favourably inclined 
towards the question of trade with China, and that he was 
“amet to consider the Chinese appeal for assistance. Five days 
later, Chu En lai categorically rejected Atcheson’s offer.saying — 
that it was imperialist in character. 

The Korean War, which followed soon after, further 
separated China from the United Nations. The Americans 
then placed Formosa under their protection, starting an eco- 
nomic blockade of China and other hostile acts against that 


country. 
At this unsuccessful period of Chinesse foreign policy, 7 
when it was the victim of the Stalinist cold war, China’s 


internal policy was gradually giving up the earlier proclaimed 
liberal and democratic principles. The theory (and practice) of 7 
the so-called new democracy, which was elaborated and imple- 

metd successfully until the Korean War, was replaced by ay 


new policy, more centralized and stringent, which was neces- 
sary in the mobilization for war. It was at this time that 
the first campaigns against three evils“ and ,five evils“ 


were launched — campaigns which were to become a permanent 
method of work. Bureaucracy had begun to spread in the 
backward land of China. 

The Geneva Conference in 1954, which was devoted to” 
peace in Indo-China and the umification of Korea, was the — 
first important step towards the end of the cold war. As ® 
international tension decreased, China became a great and | 
peaceful power for the first time. It myst:be said that China ~ 
teok advantage of the chance to act as a factor of peace. | 
From Geneva, Chu En lai went to India and Burma, where 
the five principles of coexistence were proclaimed. This opened 
a new era in Asia, an era which made it possible to hold the 


¢ 


ational factor of peace. 
for the whole world, and 
general relaxation of tension. . 
a favourable effect also on the internal life 
ne = the cms of ek the middle of 1957 
recouraged new s in its development. The poli 
undred flowers, of a hundred different schools of ake 
e result of the new conception and of the struggle 
Reece ne 
ae he good old 
aditions of the Chinese revolution were once again being 
eld. 
Unfortunately this golden era“ of China’s domestic and 
eign policy did not last long. Today we feel that an icy 
is blowing from Peking, both on the international stage 
don the country’s internal life. After the first major inter- 
one ional crises (Suez and Hungary), China slipped off the 
‘track of Bandung. What had been called Chinese foreign 
policy of active coexistence was lost in the maze of bloc 
politics. . 
_ The new bloc policy of China necessitates a brief review 
of relations between China and the Soviet Union and the 
United States. When New China came into being, she intro- 
duced an entirely new relationship in this traditionnal Far 
Eastern triangle. Thanks to her forces and her uncompromising 
‘struggle and revolution, China changed the balance of power 
in the Far East. She invalidated all earlier agreements on 
_ spheres of influence. Common sense then demanded special 
efforts from all, and all should have tried to find a modus 
vivendi with China. The United States did not do so, and 
_ she is still paying for her mistake. The Americans not only 
spend billions of dollars on the dikcredited Chaing Kai Shek 
4 regime, but even dream of recapturing their lost positions in 
_ China. Her economic and political blocade of China, her 
- assistance to Chaing Kai Shek, her disregard of China’s rights 
_ and territory and various hostile acts towards it, show that 
little attention is being paid to reality. The United States 
a has a very incompromising attitude towards the question of 
_ China’s representation in the United Nations. Such a policy, 
~ together with other factors, is largely responsible for the 
_ present Chinese attitude in foreign affairs. 
Here we must also say something about the influence 
exerted on China’s foreign policy by her internal social 
_ order. The profound social and economic changes which have 
- taken place in that country in the last few years, and the 
sharpening class struggle, have also, sharpened the country’s 
attitude towards the leading capitalist countries. In the Korean 
~ War, for instance, the loyalty of the Chinese middle classes, 
_ which had always been favourably inclined towards America, 
was put to a severe test for the first time. The same happened 
later in many clashes which were regularly synchronized with 
campaings against foreign capitalism, particularly against the 
United States. 

But this is only a partial explanation. For China’s com- 
plete orientation on bloc politics took place when the class 
strugle was somewhat alleviated. According to Mao Tse Tung, 
the contradictions in China are no longer so much class 
contradictions as contradictions between people. Apart from 
this, it cannot be said that the pressure exerted on China by 
foreign capitalism and imperialism is now stronger than in 
the time of the fierce cold war. But in spite of this, Chinese 
policy is tightening from day to day. 

The explanation of this must be sought in the policy of 


so-called socialist development ,by jumps”. »Jump ahead“ 
ig the war cry in China at present. ,A few yaers of hard work 
bring thousands of of years of happiness“ — is the slogan 


of the people. In less than 15 years’ time China is to become 
the third most powerful industrial power in the world. Eve- 


down in Bandung and in the Moscow declaration of 


m for China is identical 
ith an output similar to that of Britain. i, e, 
ary industrial revolution. — EY ES hee ade 
The rejection of the policy of active coexistence, 
‘ i ; twely 
parties, is analoguos with the policy of ,big jumps ahead 
in internal affairs. From the Geneva and Bandung conferences, — 
at which peace was sought, to the justification and propa-_ 
gation of the idea of war, to the attacks on the United Nations 
and international cooperation on the principles Foe: the 
Charter, China has travelled the same long road as from the 
policy of a hundred flowers and schools of thought to the 
Stalinist inquisition. Campaigning has become a method of 
work in foreign policy as well. é hid eh 

However, all this has no connection with socialism, and — 
a foreign policy developed on such a basis cannot be pro- 
gressive, constructive or socialist. - ‘4 5 ; of 

For China, just as for all other countires, aligned and 
nonaligned, the sharpening of international relations and war — 
cannot solve anything. No one is for peace just for pacifist — 
reasons. The whole matter is much more serious, because the ‘ 
question of peace today is the same as the question of socia- 
lism. The great growth of the socialist and anti-imperialist 
forces is today a sure guarantee for the future of humanity . 
and of every individual country. Under present conditions, 
war would be of no use to anybody, for humanity would be. ‘5 
plunged into catastrophe by the use of nuclear weapons. Once 
we have chosen peace instead of war, then the road of active 
coexistence is the only realistic and peaceful policy, a well 
as the only policy which leads to socialism, both in national — J 
and international proportions. Blocs, by their character, are : 
predestined to fight against the independence and sovereingty 
of states and nations. 

. China cannot reject the road of active coexistence without 
endangering peace and socialism. She is, it is true, surounded 
by many obstacles, but she must try to overcome these 
opostacles by her own efforts. If she is fighting for national 
equality, she cannot allow herself to violate the equality of 
other countries. If she is fighting for peace, as is being said, 
she cannot justify war or attack peaceful coexistence between 
states and nations (not blocs) with different social systems. 
The struggle for socialism in the world cannot be reconciled 
with the practice of unjust relations between socialist coun- 
tries, i. e., disregard of the right of individual countries to 
develop socialism in accordance with their own conditions. If 
she continues to do otherwise, China will come into ever 
sharper conflict with the developmet of relations in the 
world. At the present moment, such conflicts are ever more 
evident in her foreign policy. 

The problem is not merely that of China’s attitude towards 
Yugoslavia, for this attitude is only one aspect of her present 
foreign policy. The campaign against Yugoslavia was launched 
primarily because it corresponds to the efforts to create tension, 
both inside and outside China. That Yugoslavia is the first 
target of attack is due to the fact that Yugoslavia’s do- 
mest.c and foreign policy is in direct contradiction with the 
present practice in China. Tomorrow, other countries will be 
attacked and this will be the outcome of the logic of the 
policy of sharpening relations. This will be the inescapable 
result of the policy which is being developed on the theory 
of ,permanent peace after the final showdown". As the 
campaign and struggle against non-aligned countries and their 
policy of active coexistence develops, unequal and unjust re- 
lations will be established within the bloc itself. 


Fortunately for humanity, developments in the world 
have taken a different path, and the sooner China gets back 
to this path of development, and so seek a solution to her 
probiems, the better it will be, both for China and for the 
rest of the world. 


Johan VILHEJLM 


. tically without raw materials or material sources, we are 


% dependent on the largest possible international trade. 


_ Apart from the fact that Danish industry after 25 years 
of import regulations and other forms of protection will 
be faced with considerable problems im the beginning, 


a West European Free Trade Area of 230 millions people 


will give our export industry a large increase in its 
marketing possibilities. This is a condition for obtaining 


6a growing international working division and increase 


in production, and therefore a greater export income 
and the possibility of solving our unemployment problem. 

Should the Free Trade area be realised it is agreed 
_that Denmark will join it. The problem is if we should 
also join the Common Market, possibly even if the Free 
Trade Area is not realised. 

In this connection we must also consider the Scan- 
dinavian marketplans. In October 1957 the Scandina- 
vian Economic Cooperation Committee issued a report 
which contained a detailed plan for the establishment 
of a Scandinavian Customs Union between Denmark, 
Finland, Norway and Sweden containing about 80% of 
the four countries mutual trade. 

In contrast to the treaty between the Six the pro- 
posal is carefully worked out and can be put in effect 
immediately, with the exception of a few products 
where the treaty allows a short transitional period e. g. 
five years. At a meeting in the beginning of November 
1957 the committee discussed the report and agreed to 
postpone further negotiations until the question of the 
Free Trade.Area had been settled. At the same time it 
was decided to examine possibilities to expand the Scan- 
dinavian customs union with the left over 20°/o of the 
four countries mutual trade (first and foremost agricul- 
tural and fishing products). While there is nothing to 
hinder the four Scandinavian countries setting up a 
union and entering the Free Trade Area together, they 
cannot both be included im a Scandinavian customs 
union and at the same time join the Common Market, 
If Denmark should enter the Six she would therefore 
automatically cut herself of from a possible Scandina- 
vian customs union. 

During the negotiations in O. E. E. C. Denmark 
has contrived to reach a compromise between England 
and the Six about the establishment of a Free Trade 
Area in connection with the Common Market, combined 
with an acceptable arrangement for Denmark’s trade in 
agricultural products. At the same time the government, 
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and some business organizations, have started a se 

examinations of the different. market plans and their p 
sible effect on Danish economy. It should be stre 
here that the farmers association have already at | 


nion, should join the Common Market immediately. 


The debate which was held in the Folketing (The 


Danish parliament) in February 1958 showed that the 


government, supported by a great majority, is working 


for the realisation of the Free Trade plan with Danish 


participation, possibly in connection with a Scandina- 


vian customs union. 

As yet we don’t quite known what we have to 
choose between, as we don’t know if any of these two 
market plans will be realised, just as we don’t know the 


early stage made it clear that Denmark, in their one 


content of the agriculture arrangement which the Com- | 


mon Market will agree upon, or the one which may be 


established in connection with a Free Trade Area. The 


oposition in the Folketing stressed the necessity for — 


keeping a road open towards Danish participation in the 


Common Market if the Free Trade Area is not realised 


in a way satisfactory to Danish interests. 

From a political point of view it is important that 
the constitution demands a 5/6 majority in the Folketing 
for an affiliation to the Common Market with its supra- 
national institutions. Absent from that the big political 
parties will probably consider it best, if possible, to 
aim at a policy which will represent a joint Danish 
standpoint abroad. 

While the final decision must be based on an 
allround consideration both political and economic, the 
debate in Denmark has up to now mainly, probably too 
much so, been 
although on a rather incomplete basis. 

As long as the contents of the different agnicultu- 
ral arrangements and of the Free Trade Agreement are 
unknown, an economic analysis and 
necessarily be rather uncertain. Regardless of the result 
of the current negotiations, the distribution of our fo- 
reign trade between the Six, the other O. E. E. C. coun- 
tries and the overseas areas, must play an important 
role for our final decision. 
The following table shows that the geografical 
structure of our foreign trade has changed very little 
from 1938 to 1956. At the same time there are certain 
tendencies which are worthy of note. 


led by purely economic considerations — 


comparison must | 


and Sveden together 9,1 12,5 7,6 11,0 


“ = 

t —- mentioned O. E. E. C. 
_ — countries 3,1 3,5 aa 6,1 
MAlicthe ©. EE: Cc. — 

_ countries 795) -96,f.° Eo) 77.9 


S.A. 7,9 10,0 1,1 755 
America outside U. S. A. 3,1 5,3 2,0 5,0 
_ The Western hemisphere 110 15,3 guy, 12,5 
Other countries 9,1 8,6 5,9 9,6 
Total 100,0 100,0 100,0  100,0 


Although by far the greatest part of our foreign 
t ade — c. 75%o — is still with the countries included in 
the planned Free Trade Area — among those also the 
Six — this trade is now a somewhat smaller part of our 
foreign trade than before the war, as we have had a 
considerable increase of our trade with the Western 
hemisphere. 

The United State’s part of Denmark’s export has 
‘increased from 1°/o to 7,5°/o in the period 1038—56. 


On the whole there has been a growing geographi- 
‘eal distribution of our foreign trade, which is a conse- 
‘quence of the fact that a growing part of Denmark’s 
export is industrial. e. g. from 1938 to 1957 industrial 
export has grown from 25%o to c. 45°%o of our export. 
‘The most important change in our foreign trade during 
the last ten years, is the relative decrease in our trade w:th 
Great Britain, where our import in the period 1938—56 
has dropped from 35°/0 to 24°%/o of Denmark’s combined 
import, while export has dropped from 56/0 to 31°/0. 
Nevertheless England is still the only large market 
where Denmark has an export surplus. 


Trade with the Six as a whole has shown a small 
rise, as import has increased from 33°/0 to 35.7%o and 
export from 24.9% to 29.9%/o. During the same period 
trade with Norway and Sweden combined has incrased, 
the import from c. 9%/0 to 12.5% and the export from 
7.6°l0 t¢ 11%o. The above figures for the combined fo- 
reign trade contain considerable variations in the sale 
of respective industrial and agricultural goods. Of the 
last mentioned England took roughly 50°/0 and Western 
Germany 24°/o in 1955. 

As far as England is concerned this means a large 
decrease compared with before the war, while the Cu- 
stoms Union combined in 1955 imported 32.8°/o, which 
means a small rise compared with 1938. 

Agricultural export is consequently more comcen- 
trated on a few main markets than the industrial export. 
This has also shown a considerable decrease to England 
while there has been a rise for the Six. The industrial 


1 Includes all Germany. 


since before the war. All together those : 


under all circumstances will be outside t 


n hemisphere 23.7%o, 


Six c. 35%/o, 12.5°/o from Norway and Sweden ai 
ly 25°/o from Engiand. vy 2 ee 
If Denmark joins the Six with its common c 
tariff, which are higher than the present Danish ; 
it will mean a rise in the price of the import fcomecs u 
tries outside the O. E. E. C., even if the Free 
Area is realised. This will lead to am imcrease o 
costs of production which will also be disadvantageous 
for our export, while participation in the Free Trade Ar 
should’nt mean any great change im the custom tarif 
towards countries outside the O. E. E. C. aX 
If the Free Trade Area jis’nt realised the incr 
in customs tariffs will also include import from O. E. 
E. C. — countries outside the Six, especially from En- 3 
gland and Scandinavia, and therefore further strengthen — 
the tendency to higher costs of production, which will — 
be a consequence of the Customs Union. As a member 
of the Customs Union without a Free Trade Area, Den- 
mark will be in the situation of having to discriminate 
against our largest customer, England, which will pro- 
bably lead to economic reaction from England and which — 
will further limitise British import from Denmark. The — 
farmers organization, as mentioned before, has deman- 
ded that Denmark should join the Common Market, 
pointing out that our agricultural export to England is 
decreasing while export to the Six has sligthly increased 
since 1938 and must be expected to increase further at 
a favourable pricelevel as a consequence of the expected 
rise in consumption of the Six. a: 
The farmers main reason is that Denmark, if we iad 
don’t join the Customs Union, must expect that our 
present agricultural export to these countries will gra- 
dually stop, when the planned market-arrangements are 
realised. 
Further comes the prospect of taking part in a 
joint agricultural arrangement within the Six with a 
higher price-level for food. Even though it is assumed 
the Customs Unions market-agreement for food will 
complicate other countries export of foodstuff to the: 
Six, it is hardly possible today to form a definite calcu- 
lation of Denmark agricultural export possibilities. 
We don’t know yet how the Common Markets’s on 
the Free Trade Areas agricultural arrangements will be. 
On the whole the Six countries are self supporting 
in food stuffs, and even though there might be the pos- 
sibility for a certain increase in consumption it does'nt 
give any guarantee for substantial increase in Danish 
export, as the Six have considerable possibilities of in- 
creasing their food production. In France alone the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs has increased by 20°%/o from 1953 
to 1956. 
But it is undeniable that the Common Markets fu~ 
ture agricultural arrangement will discriminate towards 
Danish agricultural export, if there is’mt estabished an 
allround arrangement for agriculture, either through the 
Free Trade Trea or through a reciprocal agreement bet- 
ween Denmark and the Six. In this connection it must 
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also play a role that our import from the Six, which in 
1956 valued 3.2 billion Danish kroner, can hardly be 
maintained, if they discriminate too violently against 
the Danish agricultural export. 

It is yet impossible to foresee the possibilities of 
obtaining for Denmark a satisfactory agricultural agre- 
ement in connection with the Free Trade Area. 

Up till now, the Six, even if their interests are not 
identical, have negotiated practically as a unity. 

Denmark must, in the long run, be prepared for, 
that none of the greater industrial countries will accept 
free trade with foodstuffs,’ but they will on the other 
hand be interested in obtaining a certain stability in the 
conditions of production and the supply of these goods, 
which will favour the establishment of a joint agreement 
including the whole O. E. E. C.-area. On the whole the 
basis for a choice between the Common Market and a 
Free Trade Area is today extremely uncertain. 

We do not know today if the Free Trade Area will 
be realised and if this happens, which countries and 
which goods it will contain, which institutions one wil! 
establish, and when it will begin to operate. 

Especially with regard to agricultural goods we do 
not know today either the contents of the Common Mar- 
kets agricultural arrangement, or of a possible market 
arrangement or something similar is’nt realised, then 
Denmark will either be exposed to discrimination from 
the Six as a non-member, or as a member will be forced 
to discriminate against England with possible conse- 
quences. 

If Denmark enters the Common Market we must 
anticipate higher production costs. But it is'nt clear to 
what this will influence our export possibilities. Neither 
can one foresee the effect of participating in the market 
arrangement on our trade with overseas areas where 
perhaps in the long run there are great possibilities. 

One can however assume, that participation in the 
Common Market will have a more restraining effect 
than participation in the Free Trade Area because of the 
high tariff wall. 

The treaty is after all in itself more an agreement 
on far reaching aims, which shall be obtained through 
general principles and a fixed procedure than a definite 
settlement. This is probably inevitable when the treaty 
shall cover so many different interests and when its real 
aim is'nt only the possible economic progress, but a po- 
litical union. 


Fortnight in the World 


Referendum in France 


‘ EPTEMBER 28,when the referendum 
‘7 on the new Constitution will take 
place in France and her overseas territor- 
ies, vill certainly be recorded by the from the stage, 


history of that country as a significant mostly inglorious 
date, regardless of the ratio between the Gaulle Constitution 


votes ,for“ and ,against“. If the proposed 
Constitutional reform is accepted, the door 
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through a combination of various considerations where 
‘not only the economic, but also the political, social anc 


will be opened for the Fifth Republic: the 
Fourth Republic, which received a serious 
will finally step down 
after twelve years of 
existence. If the de 


blow on May 13, 


judging by present circumstances, is theore- 
tically possible, the new political structure 


Our policy must be based on this, 
The final decision must therefore be reachec 


cultural reason must be included. The treaty on the 
Common Market is so far reaching in its perspective 
that one cannot avoid the question about which general 
foreign policy and economic connections we are 
aiming at. 

Our circumstances naturally limit our free choice, 
but not so much that we are completely without influ-— 
ence on our own course. 

Economically we have no decisive argument for or 
against our membership in the Common Market, but it 
is most probable that joining will mean a far reaching 
change in the pattern of our foreign trade. If the Cus- 
oms Union is carried through as intended one must 
anticipate that Danish participation will mean that well 
also in our foreign policy, will be linked more and more 
to those countries, where we can not expect to reach 
much influence but instead must expect a very strong 
influence from abroad. 4 

It is inevitable that a development of this sort will 
both limit our freedom and weaken our economic and 
political connections with the West; at the same time 
it will interrupt the development of Scandinavian co- 
operation which wp to now has been a common aim for 
all democratic parties in Denmark. 

We must give up our participation in a possible 
Scandinavian Customs Union, as one cannot be a mem- 
ber of two customs union at the same time and it is 
doubtful whether the present Scandinavian co-operation 
in international organizations could continue. 

A Scandinavian customs union with Danish parti- 
cipation would, in a West European Free Trade Area 
hold weight, as the four Scandinavian countries com-_ 
bined are both Englands and the Six’s largest customer. 

Even if one disregards the Scandinavian possibili- 
ties, Lenmark must, because of its exposed situation and 
its dependence on a large foreign trade, be very inte- 
rested in avoiding a further division of Europe. 

The Common Market can mean a step forward for 
Europe as a whole, namely by accelerating a further de- 
velopment of the economic co-operation. 

But Denmark’s main interest lies in combining this 
initiative with agreements embracing also the other Wes: 
European countries. 


will be the result of the action of many 
subjective factors, but France will remain 
on the crossroads of uncertainty between 
the Fourth and the Fifth Republic. 

De Gaulle, when he took office as Pre- 
mier, was given a sixmonth mandate and 
various special authorizations and po- 
wers. He had behind him a small group of 
political like-minded men, a great mili- 
tary reputation and many _ ordinary“ 
Frenchmen, who were more against what 
the Fourth Republic stood for than in 
favour of the political programme of the 
men whose war record they admired. An 
analysis of de Gaulle’s four-months work 
as Prime Minister would show that Fran- 


rejected, which, 


ce = it 


to Sh eta iploas 
n lose their effect and influen- 
the Frenchmen whose votes will 
referendum, de Gaulle is a 
who halted the conflicts heralded 
¢ 13th of May, whose Constitutio- 


' not deserve to be Scheie: for 
he Fourth Republic has lost much 
s value, while the Fifth, though full 
uncertainty, would be a change which 
ften regardless of political affiliations) 


lor i time. 

As far as the political parties are con- 
ed, the situation has crystalized to a 
rge extent: the proposed reform is sup- 
sorted by the Social Democrats, Indepen- 
lents and Peasants, National Republicans, 
sone section of the Socialists, Radical dis- 
edents and some Poujadists. The Com- 
munist Pazty and one section of the So- 
cialists and Radicals will vote against it. 
Mest interesting is the position of the So- 
salists, whose attitude after their natio- 
fia Icongress will become much clearer. 
fter some socialist federations had de- 
Jared themselves in favour of the new 
Constitution Guy Mollet’s position in the 
party was rapidly strengthened. Although 
the referendum will be primarily a test 
‘of the strength of de Gaulle and of the 
parties, it will also’ be an indirect test of 
the relative strength of the parties them- 
selves on the matter of their attitude to- 
swards de Gaulle. We must bear in mind, 
however, that the views of the ordinary 
voters will not always be indentical with 
the attitude of the party leaders, who 
Tiave declared themselves in advance on 
behalf of their membership. 


A special problem of the Constitutio- 
nal reform is presented by the overseas 
¥erritories. Many specific factors are active 
in these: areas. If the political events 
which accompanied de Gaulle’s tour of 
Africa (Madagascar, French -Equatorial 
Africa, the Ivory Coast, French Guinea, 
Senegal) are any guide, the African pos- 
sessions will reacr differently, and the 
proposed reform will receive the least 
support in Senegal. ,Secession”, which is 
provided for by the draft Constitution as 
an obscure possibility of ‘acquiring inde- 
pendence, will not in itself bea suffi- 


have psychologically desired for a~ 
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eet Mplersintence: The referendum in Al- 
geria will greatly be influenced by the 


activity of the Committee of Public Sa- 
nad and the military administration. aud. the "pasCianbe a4 
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Hammarskjold in the Middle East a 


HE SEKRETARY General of the 

United Nations, Dag Hammarsk- 
jold, a frequent visitor to the Middle 
Eeast capitals, once more finds 
himself on a delicate mission in that area. 
The resolution of the Arab countries 
which was unanimously accepted at the 
special session of the General Assembly, 
asked for this action undertaken by Ham- 
marskjold, for the purpose of making prac- 
tical arrangements for removing the cau- 
ses of the crisis in the Middle East. His 
mission is clearly defined, and the first 
results of his action should certainly be 
the evacuation of the British and Ameri- 
can troops from Jordan and the Lebanon. 
This mission, though delicate, gave hopes 
of quick success, partly owing to the rea- 
listic Arab attitude as shown in their re- 
solution, and also to the fact that this 
time Hammarskjold was in that area not 
to settle a dispute but to implement an 
agreement. 

However, since his arrival in the Middle 
East, the General Secretary has been faced 
with a quite complicated situation, and 
the discussions he has so for held have 
not achieved the desired results. From the 
outcome of his talks in Cairo, Bagdad, 
Tel-Aviv, Amman and Beiruit, which were 
directly or indirectly linked with his mis- 


sion, it is obvious that Amman, and to a 
certain extent Beiruit, were the places 
where he met with obstacles and dis- 


agreements. 

Amman’s insistence that British troops 
continue their stay in Jordan, and 
and unacceptable demands 
for compensating their withdrawal, in fact 
merely represent an attempt to scuttle 
the resolution of the General Assembly of 
the U. N. Behind this, are King Hussein’s 
attempts to preserve his throne, “which 
relies for its continued existence on the 
n troops. Though it must 
to his foreign patrons 
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the unrealistic 
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that all the causes of ‘ie ee insta ; 


it did not prevent either him or his. Prime “3 
Minister, Rifaj, from requesting ‘Ha I 
marskjold to provide ,,guarantees“ which 
would be against the spirit of the tesolu- 
tion of the Arab,countries and which repre~ 1G 
sent an attempt at direct interference loins 
the internal affairs of the U. A. R. ‘This’ - 
attempt is the request that obsever groups 

of the U. N. should be installed on the » Be 
territory of the U. A. R. and that the 
latter should give special guarantees which — 
would preserve the present regime in f 
Jordan. piss: 


In discussions in Beiruit with Chamoun ar os 
and Shehab, Hammarskjold, it seems, ma- : 
naged to obtain an agreement to the 
withdrawal of American troops in exchange Ms 
for the presence of the U. N. in Leba- a 


non. In Breiruit ,however, this is being 


interpreted as meaning the presence of a 
U. N. military force. -. 


The political circles which Suninitoanel 


Hammarskjold’s mission by their obstruc- 
tive policy are encouraged by the views 
expressed by certain private individuals 
aud even by officials in the U. S. A. and 
Great Britain in which they say that con- 
ditions are still not ripe for the withdra- 
wal of troops from Lebanon and Jordan. 
Keeping in mind that the territory of the 
Middle East is still a potential danger to 
world peace, it is obvious that the hin- 
dering of the impelementation of the re- 
solution passed by the Special Session of 


the U. N. constitutes an unconstructive 
international act. It is to be hoped that 
Dag Hammarskjold’s report to the Ge- 


al Asset ably will be more: optimistic in 
tone, but this will of course very much 
depend on a change of attitude in Amman, 


and to a certain extent in Beiruit. 
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“SOVIET government's eccep- 
tance of the three Western po- 
posal that talks on the banning 
ar tests should begin in Geneva 
e 31st + Of October has aco a 


eae of a Wcclaive step towards the so- 
~ lution of the fundamental question of 
disarmament. According to the conclusions 
of science, now is the last possible mo- 
~ ment for making the fateful decision. It 
vis everywhere understood today that peace 
cannot be partial, since in the event of 
Pesce. crer-all countries would share the 
same fate: complete annihilation. 


The great powers agreed to the meeting 
on ‘the last day of October only after the 
i July conference of atomic experts from 
eight -~countries. That conference studied 
the possibilities of detecting violations of 

a possible agreement on the suspension 
of nuclear tests. Scientist have resolved 
the question that has been the politicians’ 
Gordian knot for twelve years; they have 
confirmed that control is possible. It would 
have to be organised on an international 

- basis, and technically it is quite possible 
to set up such an effective system of con- 
trol that any violations of the agreement 
could be detected anywhere in the world. 

By confirming this, science has made an 
invaluable contribution towards peace: 
che has solved the thorny problem which 
has for so long been a political stumbling- 
block, and has given the statesmen a 
basis for agreement. After the coming 
Geneva meeting, it will be perfectly ob- 
vious, in the case of failure, who since- 
rely desires peace and who avoids agre- 
ement on the suspension of nuclear tests. 


The subject to be dealt with is of such 
gravity and has such far-reaching conse- 
quences; that the public cannot be ex- 
pected to receive the failure of the meeting 
with indifference. The level of technical 
achievement in the making of weapons 
is enough to endanger all aspects of hu- 
man life. Conventional weapons allowed 
the possibility of the survival of both the 
victor and the defeated. In the past, man 
could play at war and survive. But the 
weapons that are waiting in the arsenals 
of the antagonistic. powers leave little 
hope for the continuance of the human 
race. Man can no longer play with them 
irresponsibly, without, at the same time, 
causing his own downfall. The irrefutable 
conclusion of science is that, if he wishes 
to live, man must renounce war, for ever. 
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Today people are rightly proud that they 


live in a scientific age, and that all 
problems can be approached from a scien- 
tific attitude. However, it is absolutely 


imperative to realisé the undeniable truth | 


that science can no longer follow the po- 
licy of war threats and arms races. If she 
does not dissociate herself from such po- 
licies she will, together with other aspects 
of human civilisation, disappear in the 
mushroom clouds of H-bomb explosions. 
Science no longer allows anyone to believe 
in war as a solution of international con- 
flicts or as a method of achieving his 
ambitions. Like the whole of civilisation, 
science can only progress in an atmosphe- 
re of peace and international cooperation. 


In view of this, it must be clear to 
beth the polititians and the ordinary 
people that the only guarantee for the 
survival of the human race on this earth 
lies in the abandonment of former met- 
hods of world politics, and in agreements 
on disarmament. The round table confe- 
rence and good will are, today, the only 
methods for diplomacy to solve problems, 
many of which were created by the weak- 
ness of politicians and generals for inter- 
ferring in the affairs of thers. To close 
one’s eyes to this reality would be a fatal 
error. If human beings, who claim to be 
the most perfected of living things, are 
incapable of learning such a simple lesson, 
then it could mean that their days on 
this earth are numbered. 


In this lies the fundamental importance 
of the Geneva meeting. Agreement on the 
banning of nuclear tests — for a longer 
or shorter period — could mean a pro- 
pitious beginning to the solution of the 
complex problem of disarmament, as well 
as a sure move towards lasting peace and 
understanding between East and West. 
This agreement is the more needed since 
crises are still shaking the world, threa- 
tening to set off the spark of a new con- 
flagration. As soon as the Middle East 
situation became calmer, another storm 
broce in the Formosa Straights; in both 
cases we are faced with the same causes 
of disquiet and instability — interven- 
tions and threats, with the use of the old 
methods of pressure and interference 
instead of patient discussion, the only 
sound way of solving conflicts. 


Therefore, if there is to be any success 
at the forthcoming conference, the great 
powers, in the first place the ones that 
will sit around the conference table, must 
avoid any deterioration of relationships. 
If there occurs an improvement in their 


This is Nf debt ie Puc 
other countries and peoples. 
agreed that today great and ate 
alike share the same fate — pea 
destruction — then the great powers 7 re 
binding obligations towards the people 
the world. The world is tired of the pr 

paganda gambits of great powers on 
grave topics as disarmament, and | j 
fiably demands that this time they sk 
consider seriously the question of ‘ad 


banning of nuclear tests, as conditions a e 
ripe for this agreement. 
_The opportunity which is being offered 
to the Western powers should not be 
thrown away, especially considering that 
this conference of the highest representa- 
tives of East and West is still under the 
shadow of uncertainty. If the four power 
reach agreement on the banning of nu- 
clear tests, it will open the door to discus- 
sion, in a more favourable atmosphere, 0! 
other problems dividing the world today. 


One fortunate circumstance, on the eve 
of the four power talks, is that atomic 
scientists from 66 countries are now dis- 
cussing, in the Palais des Nations in Ge- 
neva ,the problems and possibilities of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Their . 
voice is a serious warning to the powers: 
mankind is on the threshold of fentastll 
progress, but an unreasonable policy could 


it to the brink of universal | 


also lead 
disaster. 

Those who desire peace in the world 
hope that this warning will be felt at the | 
Geneva meeting on the 31st of October. | 
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aa the? World nae 
cl peeing and the criti- 
ed against its financial policy 


aan in financing economic re- 
ion and development in countries 
_ were either devastated by war or 
h were underdeveloped. The aims of 
ganization, formulated at the 1944 
on Woods Conference, have often 
attacked from various quarters, but 
hey have nevertheless been expanded and 
nented in accordance with an objec- 
criterion. According to official statis- 
the Bank granted more than 2,200 
on dollars in loans to various coun- 
s up to July 1955. In view of the fact 
t only 535 million dollars of this sum 
ent to Asian and 232 million to African 
countries, we must say that the World 
ik is not yet sufficiently active on these 
‘continents. If its loans are to become 
at they really should be, the Bank will 
ve to pay greater attention to underde- 
oped countries, which need assistance 
ore than anybody else. Both from the 
political and from the economic point of 
view. the overcoming of the gap which 
ics the developed from the underde- 
loped countries of the world — the 
rap which under present international 
onditions is a deep and dangerous divi- 
son — is now one of the primary tasks 
of the international community as an 
organized factor, as well as of the United 
Nations specialized agencies, which should 
constantly bear this aim in mind. 


o 


_ This was why the news that the World 
Bank had granted a loan of 350 million 
dollars to India was so well received. Alt- 
hough this sum is small in comparison 
with the needs of India’s economic deve- 
lopment, the action of the World Bank 
Should be welcomed as a positive measure 
which will help to stabilized economic 
affairs in one of the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia. India, a country which 
is developing her resources in accordarice 
with her own needs, which is pursuing 
her foregn policy in accordance with the 
principles of non-agegression and coexisten- 
e, receives, with this loan, special recogni- 
tion for her policy, which is truly Asian 
and peaceful in character. 


_ The chief creditors of India in the World 
Bank are Great Britain, Western Germany, 
Japan, Canada and the United States. 
Special commercial credit accounts will be 
opened. under which India will purchase 
industrial installations in the creditor- 
countries. In this case, too, the benefit of 
the loan are mutual: India will be able 
‘to cover her balance of payments deficit 
ee 
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in the current fiscal year, and the credit- 


ors themselves will be able to export much 
greater quantities of industrial equipment. 
Why Britain and Western Germany have 
undertaken to supply most of the loan 
can be explained by the fact that West 
German industry is seeking ways and 
means of establishing itself more firmly 


on the Asian markets, and that Britain 


wishes to preserve her positions in the 
Commonwealth. This joint interest, which 
justifies every form of economic assistance 
to underdeveloped countries, has also 
become under present circumstances a 
political necessity: assistance appears to 
be the best way of shortening the distance 
which divides the far-off countries of the 
monsoons from the industrial civilization 
of Western Europe. 

The reasons which induced India to ask 

for the loan are numerous. The Indian 
economy was hard hit this year by drought 
and floods. The threat of famine appeared 
in some provinces, so that India was forced 
to import bigger quantities of foodstuffs 
at a time when te prices of industrial 
equipment she imports went up. This 
created unexpected difficulties in her bal- 
ance of payments, so that she found it 
necessary to seek financial assistance. 
_ On top of all this, the struggle for the 
implementation of the Second Five Year 
Plan, which is of great importance to the 
Indian economy, entered a decisive phase 
— a phase requiring greater efforts and 
bigger investments. This Plan gives priority 
to the development of capital industries 
which are to make it possible to raise the 
living standard and create possibilities for 
further economic and social progress. So 
far, India has been financing all her in- 
vestments from domestic sources, but now 
she needs foreign assistance. Accordingly, 
she has already asked for long term loans 
amounting to about 650 million dollars, 
mostly from the United States. 


THE EDITORS OF THE 


Pe nbkid assistance 


would gain hy revising its ene in 


as 


official cae makers, Bd 


As an important factor of peace 
international relations, and as one o} 
prominent representatives of the p 
of tolerance, non-interference in. ‘ 
people’s affairs and coexistence, 


expects that her needs will be understood 
in the White House. Asia, until recently — 


a continent of chaotic and unstable condi- 


tions, which has just stepped out of the. SAS 


age-old era of colonialism, is now stand- 
ing on her own feet and placing before 


mankind the question of her natural and — 


moral rights and dignity. Accordingly, the 
problem not only involves a loan to India — 
or some other country of Asia, but 


embraces the whole complex of sehen f 
between the great powers and Asia as it 


is today. Assistance without humiliating 


conditions, and equal cooperation of free 


countries — that is what Asia needs, and 


not military alliances sponsored by reac- 


tionary forces with a tendency to use their 
arms which, in this nuclear age, would be 
certainly used for the last time. Asia, who 
has already seen under her own skies the 
lethal cloud of dust, makes her appeal 
through the policy of peace, such as that 
pursued by India, and demands that the 
Great Powers should revise their Asian 
policies and embark upon a road of humane 


and mutually beneficial assistance without — 


interference or pressure. For the would, 
undoubtedly, introduce new and_ higher 
values in international politics and enable 
humanity to enjoy peace without appreh- 
ension. 
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a | THREE day session of the Mix- 
- & ed Austro— Yugoslav Commission 
n Ble from July 31 to August 2, 1958 
was formally the sequel of the II Plenary 
heirs of the Commission in Beograd 
from April 17-19. 


Having ‘set up work groups hey a de- 
ae HteOA: teached in Beograd in the II Pro- 
Py" bel on outstanding questions, whose 
a Aaee consisted in devising appropriate so- 
lutions for these problems, the main pur- 
ie ‘pose of the Bled session was to examine 
and approve the work of these groups 
which convened in the meantime. 

~ Consequently the sequel of the talks 
Sf catty took place during the interval 
between the I part (in Beograd) and the 
Upart (at Bled) of the II Plenary Session 


< Hs 


—%, 


of the Mixed Commission. . 

ae The results of these talks were on the 
da whole positive. Agreements on small bor- 
der traffic and on the mutual recognition 
sof arbitration of chosen courts in busi- 
ness disputes were drawn up. Likewise an 
niga agreement was drafted on the execution 


of decisions on alimony, with the excep- 

tion of certain technical details which still 

ae remain to be settled, while the text of 
the Convention on plant protection drafted 
at the Vienna session was coordinated. 
The restitution of the Pula Archives and 
Library to Yugoslavia was also discussed, 
but no concrete solution of this problem 
was reached. 


A meeting of the delegation chiefs was 
held in Zagreb on Jume 15 in the pre- 
sence of the respective Yugoslav and 
Austrian ambassadors to Vienna and Beo- 
grad on one of the most important que- 
stions, namely the Yugoslav financial 

_. ~ claims in Austria. Views were exchanged 
on the settlement of this problem on this 
occasion. Another major problem, the 
status of the Yugoslav national minority 
in Austria was not discussed in spite of 
the recommendation given to that effect 
in the Protocol of April 19. The Agre- 
ement on small border traffic provide 
that the inhabitants of both countries li- 
ving within the ten kilometer zone from 
the borderline are entitled to cross the 
frontier four times monthly and spend 
60 hours in the neighbouring country; 
the inhabitants are also entitled to carry 
the necessary food and money for that 


period in accordance with the internal 
prescriptions of each country in that re- 
spect. 
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The hearica on the mutual recogni- 
tion of arbitration of courts on business 


disputes has regulated an outstanding pro-— 


blem in’ interstate relations which was 
left to the free will of the trade partners 
of both countries. The Agreement on the 
mutual recognition and observance of 


“court decisions on alimony falls within 
the same category. 


The continuance of the Plenary Session 
of the Mixed Commission at Bled, was 
also expected to try to devise solutions 
for those problems the work groups were 


unable to resolve. It may immediately be 
said that the Mixed Commission at the 
Bled session immediately approved the 
following agreement, recommending. their 
signature by the governments of the two 
countries as soon as possible: a consular 
agreement, an agreement on the execu- 
tion of arbitration court decision on bu- 
siness disputes and a convention on plant 
protection. After the adoption of minor 
amendments proposed by Austria on the 
Agreement on small border traffic, both 
sides recommended the signature of this 
instrument in the near future. It was li- 
kewise agreed to make a final draft of 
the text of the agreement on the reco- 
gnition of court decisions on alimony 
and thus prepare it for signature. 

It was recommended that the problem 
of opening an Austrian reading room in 


their final solution. The most anemic so- 


‘ Commission was brought on the problem 


Beograd be ocelaty are 
matic channels. s 
Prior to the Bled session, ra np! 
sion prevailed that the exchange of vi 
in Zagreb on financial and social insu 
rance problems has led these problems 
their final solution. Such an im 
seems not to have been justified, a 
ver, although it is certain that the ne- 
gotiations in Zagreb and Bled have no- 
netheless drawn these problems closer | 


lution at the Bled session of the Mixed 


of the Yugoslav minorities in Austria. I 
is only stated in the protocol that the 
talks on this problem will be continued. 

At the end of its session in Bled th 
Mixed Commission decided to reconver 
in Vienna in the first half of October 
In giving a general appraisal of the latest 
Yugoslav—Austrian talks, it may be said 
that they were positive by their partial 
results, while opening prospects for 
workable solution of the remaining major 
unsolved problems. The fact that both. 
sides remained resolutely determined 
devise satisfactory solutions for the 
mained problems in the field of mutua 
relations by further negotiations is c 
tainly the most important. 
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oe changes in industrial production and the 
increases in productivity, made possible by scientific 
- and technological advances, have given rise to 
discussions in Yugoslavia, just as they have eve- 
in the world. Automation, with all its social conse- 
Ss, is cig a serious problem for each individual 


” The varied opinions have been S ddesoal in these: discus- 
ns in ‘Yugoslavia — probably because of the specific deve- 
npment of the economy of this country. But after a thorough 
jalyses of the situation in the world and in the country, 
hich was made some time ago, and in consideration of the 
fends of further economic development and the endeavours 
) improve the living conditions of the working people, 
m pee circles have decided that automatic equipment 
be introduced whenever it is technically and econo- 
sally justified. Therefore, the relevant provisions of the 
onomic plan and of all other instruments which regulate 
sonomic development have been drawn up accordingly. 


ep to take, because certain factors, if considered apart from 
country’s social sistem, do not seem to be in favour of 
itomation: The oponents of automation have been saying 
lat too great expenditure would be involved, that the Yugo- 
av working class is too young, (it is recruited mostly from 
rural areas), that Yugoslavia has considerable reserves of 
ur power and so on. These arguments, which are charac- 
teristic of all countries in the process of intensive industrializa- 
fon’ ,are not in themselves decisive, and it would be useful 
Dy cca: them on a wider basis, i.e., in conjunction with 
countries which face more or less the same problems as Yu- 
goslavia. 
— Work on the introduction of automatic equipment in 
Yugoslav industry is progressing in several directions. A 
special commission for automation, composed of experts from 
industrial and research institutes, has been set up in the 
Federal Chamber of Andustry, and its task is to study the 
possibility of introducing automatic equipment where it would 
be economically most justified, as well as to help the manu- 
facturers of industrial installations to make modern types of 
machinery. Special funds for research work, which are available 
to industrial and other institutes, are used, to a large extent, 
to finance the construction of various prototypes of automatic 
machines, electronic instruments and radio isotopes. 


Work on automation has now been placed on a wide 
basis. Equal attention is being paid to the introduction of 
modern instruments to control the quality and economy of 
production, to the automation of individual phases of produc- 
tion in different branches of industry and, finally,to completely 
automatic factories. It is interesting to note that two or 
three small consumer goods factories will be constructed in 
Yugoslavia to be used for experimental purposes. In addition 
to the study of the economy of production, these factories 
will be used to test various types of the latest automatic 
machines. 

The starting point in all plans for automation is an ana- 
lysis of the present situation in individual branches of indus- 
try. The Association of the Chambers of Industry, in coopera- 
tion with teams of experts, some time ago organized a drive 
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This decision, although fully justified, was a serious - 


Gr determingan what’ Serticn stone vhouee & 
the coming years. This job has been completed in 
industrial branches (among them the chemical, oil 
ing, food, glass, and textile foe and it ‘has e 
valuable data for further work. 


trial ioe institutes and to iia SH fa, are tow! im 
construction or reconstruction. It has been rightly stated that 
investments in obsolete machinery and disregard of ‘the ene. 
fits of automation would have undesirable consequences, 
the State organs, therefore, have been asked to pass regulations — 
binding all designers of industrial projects to plan automatic — 
equipment, explaining their choice of such equipment in rela- : 
tion to the latest advances of technology. In other words, it — 
was requested that automation experts’ should take part in. ; 
reviewing plans for all new projects. This would ensure higher 5 
productivity and improve the competing ability of Yugoslav 
industry now when all countries are beginning to profit byes 
automatic equipment. ees 


Meetings and Talks 


YUGOSLAV—AMERICAN TALKS ON TOURISM. — The | 
talks between an American trade mission, led by Dr. Walter 
Glyde, Deputy Director of the Bureau for Foreign Trade in 3 
the United States’ Ministry for Foreign Trade, and the repree 
sentitives of Dubrovnik’s trade and tourism, were held in © 
Dubrovnik on the 31st of August. The possibilities were exa- =e 
mined of expanding the tourist links, i. e. increasing the 
number of American tourists to the town. 


MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION. — The President of the Yugoslav Coopera- 
tive Association, Pasko Romac, and a member of the ma- 
nageing committeee of that association, engineer Vojin Po- 
povié, are taking part in the meetings of the Central Com- 
mittes and the subordinate committees of the International 
Cooperative Association, which are being held in Brussels 
from the 9th to the 19th of September. At the sessions of 
the Central Committee, the implementation of decisions - pas- 

sed by last year's meeting and other important matters con- 

cerning the Cooperative movement are being discussed. 


CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR POLITICAL SCIENCE. — A Yugoslav delegation of five 
members, led by the professor of the Beograd Law Faculty, 
Dr. Jovan Djordjevié, will take part in the working of the 
IVth Congress of the International Association for Political 
Science which is being held in Rome between the 14th and 
20th of September. The Yugoslav delegation will read five pa- 
pers at this Congress. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE YUGOSLAV—JAPANESE SO- 
CIETY IN BEOGRAD. — Mr. Hidesaburo Kurusima, a well- 
known personality in the economic and public life of Japan, 
and the president of the Yugoslav—Japanese Society, arrived 
in Beograd on the 10th of September. Among other things, 


jus 


a he will discuss ihe possibilities of ‘pepanding the economic = 
ties between Japan and Yugoslavia. 


A DELEGATION OF ITALIAN SOCIALIST YOUTH IN YU- . 


GOSLAVIA. — On the 2nd of September, a delegation of the — 
Socialist Youth of Italy arrived in Ljubljana do discuss mat- 
ters of mutual interest with representatives of Slovene youth 
there. Apart from visiting Ljubljana and Slovenia, the dele- 

- gation also visited the Youth Brigades on the Ljubljana—Za- 
greb highway. 


Political Diary 


1 September — The President of the Republic, Josip Broz 
Tito, visited the second Fair of Technical Achieve- 
ments in Beograd. He afterwards told reporters of his 
impressions, and thanked the workers, engineers and 
techuicians for their great contribution to the prospe- 
rity of Yugoslav industry. 


September — Field Marchal Montgomery of Great Bri- 
ta'n arrived in Beograd for a two-day private visit. He 
was received by President Tito. 
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2 September — The Japanese Member of Parliament, Naokici 
Kutazawa, arrived in Beograd for a two-day private 
visit. He used his stay for talks with well-known mem- 
bers of Par'iament. He was also received by the Pre- 
sident of the Yugoslav Parliament, Petar Stambolic. 
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September — The second regular annual session of the 
Association of Agricultural and Forestry Councils of 
Yugoslavia was held iz Zemun. Apart from the dele- 
gates from all over the country, the Deputy President 
of the Federal Executive Council, Edvard Kardelj, was 
present at the session. The session was opened by the 
president of the Association Ivan Bukovic, and was 
addressed by Slavko Komar, on behalf of the Federal 


Executive Council. 


6 September — The President of the Republic, Josip Broz Tito, 
opened the 55th Internationa! Trade Fair in Zagreb. 
This year’s Fair covers 123,000 sq. meters, on which 
5,406 exhibitors show 7,300 articles. In his statement 
on his impressions of the Fair to reporters, President 
Tito said that by the quality of her technical achievem- 
ent, Yugoslavia could stand today alongside of the 
most industrial developed countries, 


7 September — At a meeting in Nevesinje, of about 10,000 
people, the unveiling took place of a monument to 
Blagoje Parovié, a member of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, who in 1937 died defending 
Madrid, On behalf of the Central Committee of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party, Svetozar Vukmanovié, spoke 
of the qualities of this great revolutionary. 


Diplomatic Hronicle 


9 September — The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Koa Popovic, will lead the Yugoslav delegation at 
the United Nations general assembly, The other mem- 
bers of the delegation are: Dobrivoje Vidié, permanes 
Yugos av representative at the United Nations; Bogdan 
Crnobrnja, Assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
Serg’je Makiedo, Yugoslav representative at the Euro- 
pean contre of the United Nations in and 
Djuro Nincié, a councillor at. the U.N, 
mission in New York. 
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MISA ahi ies “secretary of th 
the Yugoslav Trade Unions, a member of the C 
mittee of the Yugoslav Communist Party. Was the 
ambassador in Argentina, Greece and Turkey. “3 ch ‘ 


VUJICA GAJINOVIC: assistant to the President Gf the Co 
us'ttee for Foreign Trade. Since the war he has been assista 
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